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Wheat Turning into Chess. 


It appears from a late number of “The Cul- | 
tivator”’ that its editor inclines to believe that | 
“chess is diseased wheat!” ‘This avowal has | 
been made in answer to letters of inquiry, and | 
not in consequence ef any new investigation or | 
discovery, as he frankly admits that he has | 
“made no special observation or experiments | 
with a view to solve the question.” 


We regret that this avowal has been made. 
Its effect must be to confirm hundreds of sloven. 
ly farmers in the practice of sowing a mixture 
into which chess will largely enter, instead of || 
pure wheat. We never know a believer in| 
transmutation whose fields were not well stocked | 
with chess; and though all who deny it, have | 
not entirely cleared their farms from this weed, | 
any mor than they have from cockle, mulleins, 
and thistles,—yet generally they are more care. | 
ful; and some have made thorough work in root. | 
ing itout, so that not a stalk has been found in | 
many years, 





We were rather surprised that ‘ The Cultiva | 
tor” should stop to remark that the partisans in | 
this controversy were “ equally confident on both — 
sides,” as if sucha circumstance was uncommon 
in controversies; or, as if it had any thing to do | 
with the merits of the question ; but we were not 
less surprised to find the testimony* which he has | 
produced, allon one side, We are willing to be | 
more liberal. We are willing to admit a large | 
portion of the evidence which has been brought | 
forward for the purpose of proving that wheat | 
turns into chess, and would only throw out such | 
as from its very nature is frivolous. Of this kind | 
is his “ 5th” and last proof. 

Before we proceed to examine his cases how. | 
ever, we would remark that they present the sub- | 
ject under no new aspect, but appear to be ex. | 
actly similar to others which we have long since | 
explained. For the accommodation of our read. 
¢r8, we copy his statements entire. 

“1, In wheat fields,chess most abounds where 
the wheat ie in the most unhealthy condition— 
most in those spots where the wheat, for want of 
due pulverization of the soil, or from wetness, is 





lit would be equally distributed; and would not 
| particularly, and sometimes almost exclusively, 
abound where the ground has been but partially 
tiled, as upon the margin of the field, about 
stumps and in low damp places. When chess is 
found in other crops, it shows itself alike in eve- 
ry part of the field.” 

We apprehend there is no difficulty in explain. 
ing all these appearances. Wheat when healthy 
is a stronger plant than chess which it over. 
shadows and keeps in a stunted state. Chess is 
much more equally distributed in most fields, 
however, than “‘ The Cultivator” appears to be 
aware of; and when it only attains the height of 


|| a few inches, it is frequently overlooked. On this 


point we would respectfully refer him to an ex- 
periment recorded in our 2d yolume at page 372. 
Chess may ‘particularly and almost exclu. 


|| sively abound” in places where wheat mixed 


with that seed has been sown, but not covered; 
because wheat is a much larger and brighter 


fowls from the barn-yard, or by other birds, and 
by mice if not by swine. It has also a far great. 
er chance of being winter killed, not being so 
hardy as chess. 

Chess among “other crops” not liable to be 
winter-killed, of course would appear without 
close inspection to be more equally distributed. 

«2. Upon a farm belonging to us, and occu- 
pied by a tenant, eight or ten acres of fallow 
were sown with select pure seed. The product 
was about 80 bushels of chess, and less than half 
that quantity of wheat. The soil was adapted 
to wheat and believed to be perfectly clean.” 

Seed wheat is often “believed to be perfectly 
clean” when it contains from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand grains of chess to the bushel. We 
have already laid before the public much proof 
on this point; and so entirely are we satisfied of 
the careless manner in which many farmers look 
out seed wheat, that unless special search has 
been made by spreading out a handful so that 
every grain be separated, we should feel compeil. 
ed ,to reject the proof of its purity as insufli. 
cient. 

‘3. Inthe Farmer’s Register for January of 
the current year, Thomas C. Nelson states, that 
a wheat field belonging to him, self-sown in con- 
sequence of the crop having been destroyed by a 
hailstorm just before harvest, and not subse. 
quently ploughed, which looked well in Februa- 
ry, turned out to be “ all chess,” and gave 
him more of this commodity upon three acres 
than he had had upon his farm in the preceding 
38 years.” 

This case appears to be very loosely reported. 
If the wheat “ looked well in Feb., it must have 
been in a healthy condition; and what should 
afterwards render it unhealthy, we cannot disco. 





* We wish to be not misunderstood. ‘‘ The Cul- 
tivator” states that naturalists arrange wheat and 
chess under two distinct genera, and he gives the 
argument which has been drawn from this circum- 








Most thin and sickly, and least where the soil is 
mellow and dry, and the crop most thick and 
healthy. If chess originated only from chess, 


stance, but not a particle ef TESTIMONY on this side 
—such as, chess has been “entirely” extirpated 


and that none had been knewn there in twenty 


grain, and much more liable to be devoured by | 





| ver, for no reason is offered. We may there. 
| fore be allowed the privilege of conjecturing. 
| If the live-stock, but more especially the swine 
| and poultry, were permitted to run in that field 
| during the preceding summer, which is very 
| probable, very little if any wheat would be left, 
while most of the chess would escape ; and then 
only one fact more, which happens ‘to be not 
| wanting, would explain the whole phenomenon : 
Some farmers camnbt distinguish wheat from 
chess by the leaves alone. We may add howe. 
ver that chess in a good soil not occupied by 
other plants, will yield a large crop without eul. 
tivation. 

“4, The same number of the Register, con- 
tains a letter from N. Burwell to the editor ac- 
companied by a root bearing apparently wheat 
and chess.” 

We have heard of many such instances,but not 
one ever bore the test of examination. A farmer 
| once carried a small bunch of wheat and chess, 
| several miles, for the purpose of sending it to us, 
both sorts growing frem one root as he supposed ; 
| but the person who received it, immediately wen 
| to work, and skillfully separated it into two dis. 

tinct plants in his presence. 
| Such is the ground on which * The Caltiva- 
| tor” has placed his fulcrum for the overthrow of 
Botanical Science ; and such, on which he rests 
| his belief that “chess is diseased wheat !” Possibly 











|| indeed, he may pin some part of his faith on the 


sleeves of many practical farmers, and some of 
them philosophers too, who cling to that notion ; 
| but as he hasset these in opposition to ‘‘ Natur. 
| alists,” we conclude their opinions are not enti- 
| tled to much respect on account of their discove. 
ries in Vegetable Physiology. 





Bread. 

It is well known there are some kinds of flour 
from which fermented bread cannot be made. Of 
| this kind is the flour made from peas, beans, po- 
tatoes, corn, barley, and buckwheat. The most 
of these make excellent substitutes for bread, 
when their flour is made into cakes and eaten 
warm, but when suffered to grow cold is apt to 
be sour, and becomes heavy and disagreeable. 
The reason why these kinds of flour cannot be 
made into bread, light and wholesome when cold, 
is because they are nearly or quite destitute of 
gluten. The best flour is that produced by wheat, 
and is composed of starch and gluten. Starch 
is the basis of all flour; but in different plants is 
combined with different substances, some of 
which will not permit the formation of bread 
when that kind of flour alone is used. Thus 
potatoes afford the finest of starch, but this, in- 
stead of being combined with gluten, as in wheat 
or rye, is united by simple mucilage, and there. 
fore incapable of being by itself made into bread. 
Wheat itself in its different kinds varies much 
in its quantity of gluten, and consequently in 
its ready conversion to bread. The experiments 
of Davy show this; he states that fall wheat of 
good quality gave of starch 77 parts, and of glu- 








years. 








from a wheat-growing district in the state of Maine, | ten 19, in 100. The same quantity of spring 


wheat, of starch 70 and gluten 24. Barbary 
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wheat produced of starch 74, and gluten 23; and 
that from Sicily, or Italian wheat, gave 75 of 
starch and 21 of gluten. 


The flour of those nutritive vegetables which 
is combined with mucilage instead of gluten, 
such as the potatoe, and which cannot alone be 
made into bread, if mixed with a small quantity 





will produce good bread, I: does not ferment or 
rise quite so readily as pure wheat flour, but it 
preserves its freshness for a longer time, and is 
sweet and wholesome. 
goes changes which destroy its gluten, and cause 
the bread which is made from it to be sour, 
heavy, and indigestible. What is called sour 
flour, when the process has proceeded to any ex- 





that of the white inhabitants of the Union. 


we think with a decided advantage to the health 
of the inhabitants. 

The last census of the United States furnish. 
ed the most conclusive evidence that the average 
longevity of the slaves at the south, far exceeds 
It 


_ will not probably be contended that their consti- 


Flour sometimes under. || ? z 
also simple and plain. 





tent, is of this class, and should only be employ. 
ed in manufactories for making size or starch. | 


to that of the whites; the cause of their attain. 


| 


i 


| 





| quantity of land before hand, 
_ rewarded by the crop. Noma 


| be a scarcity of ** 
spring is always a 


> || tutions are naturally better, or their circumstan. |) 
of wheat flour, sey from one-fourth to one-third, || " y : 


_ ces, so far as regards labor and fatigue, superior 





a 


have been ampl 


n certainly unles 
it be the purchaser, can complain of rs for of 


provision especially of wheat. Another reasor 
is this—In our vicinity at least, our farmers Este 
sold off nearly all their stock. They have even 
spared too many oxen, and therefore there will 

power to go ahead with, The 


| busy season for the o 
many find it troublesome to accomplish ail mn 


_ tuey would for the lack of time; and those who 


| ing greater age must be sought in other things. | 


Wheat, when it has been exposed for a consider- | 


able time to warmth and moisture, undergoes a 


improper for making bread, Wheat thus chang. 
ed, is familiarly termed grown wheat, an article 


to make into good light bread. Sometimes the | 


destruction of the gluten has proceeded so far | 


that the saccharine or sweet principle is partially 
developed ; hence the well known sweetness of 
flour made from wheat in which the growing 


process was arrested in a certain stage, a sweet. | 


ness generally belonging more or less to “ grown 
flour.” 


We think the question, as to which, of all the 
substances capable of making fluur, is the one 
most wholesome for bread? is deserving of more 
attention than has been usually paid to it. Wheat | 
contains more gluten than any other vegetable, 


and gluten is one of the most nutritive substan- || 


| 
| 
! 


The fare of the slave is generally ample, but itis | 
Wheat he does not taste; | 


corn, in the shape of hoe or johnny-cake, is his | 


bread, and his meat is salted pork or codfish. 


The consequence is, while his master is bilious |, 
and dyspeptic, no one ever heard of a dyspeptic || 


slave. 


These remarks on the qualities of bread may | 
_ not be considered as directly ayplying to the far. | 


a , : kily, and he should be t 
change which destroys its gluten, and renders it | ates Ses; See WeeRey, Aas be nou aN 


grateful to Heaven for it, he has no time to | 


dream of the effects of his foud, or Icisure to be. 


| or shunned by him. 


ces in nature ; wheat, therefore, where it could |, 
be procured, has been generally preferred for |, 


bread to any thing else. May it not be asked, | 
however, whether the very abundance of this | 
nutritive substance in wheat, may not sometimes | 
render it injurious ?—may it not from its very 
richness have a tendency to cloy on the stomach, | 
derange its assimilating functions, and thus her. 

ald the long train of ills that belong to impaired | 
digestion. 


diseases termed dyspeptic, and which are occa. 


| ever made or not, and with what result. 
| opinion that lime mixed with a little plaster and 


sioned by a derangement of the powers of the | 


stomach, are altogether more common in those 


| 
Is it not a fact, that in Europe the 
| 


countries, and with those classes of individuals, || 


that subsist principally on wheat, than with thoso | 


that subsist on the coarser grains, such as rye, | 


but a small quantity of gluten, compared with H 


the former? And would not the actual state of | 


things in this country secm to justify a conclu- | good effects of what was done by the plough has 


sion not altogether favorable to the wholesome. || 
One of the healthi. || 


ness of pure wheat bread ? 


est sections of our country is Rhode Island ; and i 
unless we are much misinformed, it is the one || 


where dyspeptic complaints are the most rare. | 
Yet it is well known that very litthe wheat en- | 
ters into the composition of the bread used in | 
that state; and the sumo remark is true of no 


inconsiderable part of Massachusetts and Con. be! 


necticut—corn and rye are the substitutes for 
the wheat of New York and the middle states, 


woll known to the good housewife, and managed | come a dyspeptic. 


with great difficulty, and which it is impossible | 


it has the invaluable seasoning of exercise and 


good health to give it a relish ; the epicure may | 


live on the finest of wheat, but he pays dear for 
that gratification, and its usual accompaniments. 
A disordered stomach becomes his bane; he 
spends his days in inquiring what he shall eat, 


and his nights in ruminating on the effect of | 


what he has taken. ‘The farmer neither knows 
nor cares any thing about his stomach; wheat 
bread is good enough for him, but barley, or 
buckwheat, or corn cxkes, are neither despised 
Indigestion and all its at- 


| tendant train of horrors, he may langh to scorn, 
| while he is temperate and industrious—while he 


eats to live, and does not live to eat. 


G. 


Inquiry. 


Mr. Tucker—I am anxious to know whe. | 


ther the experiment of putting lime in the bill 
upon corn, as pluster and ashes are applied, was 
Tam of 


| ashes, would make an excellent application for 


corn in the hill; and I wish to ascertain if possi- 
ble whether it was ever tried, and upon what sort 
of land. My land consists mainly of limestone, 


a stiff clay, and occasionally a little slate. am. 





| Prepare for Winter and prepare for Spring. 


The“ cold snap” of last week, was a “‘ eaxtion,” 
in more ways than one. It reminds us that win- 


| ter is at hand—indeed he has not been far off 


|, since he commenced his campaign nearly a year 
barley and oats, and which of course do not eat | 


ago. 

We had avery warm fall last year, and by 
that means muci ploughing was done, and whe- 
ther it is best to plough in autumn or not, the 


been evinced in the abundant crops of grain du- 
ring the summer. The last spring was cold and 
backward, and many could not plough till it was 
quite late-—The present fall has thus far been 
dry and cold. Very few have put the plough in 
as yet, and the prospect at present is, that the 
chance for ploughing will be small. It should 


_ therefore be embraced the more eagerly for the 


following several reasons. 

A great part of the public are convinced, we 
lieve, that we can not only raise our own 
bread here, if we lay out for it, but that it is most 
profitable sa to do. ‘Those wha take the precau- 
tion to get ready in goad season, by ploughing a 


keep none, find it difficult to get such labor done 
It will be doubly more difficult, we prophecy, next 
season, because they are not in the country todo 
it, It is therefore an object to prepare for spring 
in this respect, when there is comparatively a 
slack time, and get all the ploughing &c. done 
while it can be.—Maine Farmer. 





From the New England Farmer, 
Leaves for Manure. 

Few farmers are apprised of the value of 
leaves, and the soil which is formed by their de. 
composition for manure, and litter for cattle, A 
correspondent ot the Bath Agricultural Society, 


_ in England, warmly recommends a species of 


His food may be coarser, but | 


manure, especially for potatoes, which is very 
easily procured by many of our cultivators, and 
we think deserves more attention and more fre- 
quent use than it has generally received. It is 
the wy Ay of fallen leaves, and the mold 
which is formed by their decay, taken from wood. 
lands, This, the writer observes, he has found 


| anexcellent substitute for other manure; and 
|, that the potatoes raised from the oprtioation of 


| rotten leaves were more dry, mea 


y, and of a 
better flavor than those which had been manured 


by other substances. 
In the New England Farmer, vol. vi. p. 109, is 


| a valuable communication on this subject from a 


very respectable practical 


farmer, who dated 
Weston, Mass. with the signature J.M.G. He 


stated in substance, that the comfort of cattle 
would be insured by a supply of leaves for litter. 
That fallen leaves make a warm nest for hogs, 


_ which will much assist in their fattening. The 


gathering of leaves, where woodland js near, is 


| much attended to in the best cultivated parts of 


'| Europe. 


! 


| 
| 


| 
i| 


{ 
| 


| 








The Swiss, who have to support a 
thick population on a rough and rocky soil,gather 
leaves wherever they are to be found, in their ap- 
ple orchards, by the road side, and in their small 
cities the privilege of raking up the leaves froin 
the side walks 1s paid for ly the farmers, In 
Flanders they gather great stocks of them, and 
their beautiful cattle and horses hve the benefit 
of most abundantliter, * * * * 


“The gathering of leaves may be greatly ac- 
celerated by suitable management: a cart with 
ladders fore and aft, and long stats of beards to 
eo from ladder to ladder, to secure the heaps; 
shect of tow cloth two yards square should then 


_ be laid on the ground, andthe sim all heaps be raked 
_intoit; when full a man ties the corners of the 


sheet, and hands it toa boy who keeps on the 
cart and receives it; he unties the bundle and 
lets the contents go, and keeps treading all the 


| while; in this way a load is soon obtained; and 


to the above tackling some little brush may be 
added to the sides of the load to build it up, and 
hold on the leaves. I have tried to use baskets 
to load on the leaves, but have found the above 
sheet to work easier and quicker, and in order to 
make it more durable, I have had a small rope 
sowed round the edge of it, and Jet out about 
eighteeen inches at the corners, which makes it 
more easy to tie, and secures the sheet from 
getting torn. Sucha sheet will cast about one 
dollar. 


“In the use of leaves the hogs excel, for whe- 
ther as a litter in the covered part of their styé, 
or whether thrown in moderate quantities in their 
yard, when miry, they soon work them and se 
cure them from the power of the wind; when 
used for littering cattle, it is absolutely needful 
to work them with the dung. When the floor 1 
cleansed in the morning, the dung, urine ap 
leaves should be well worked and chopped to- 
gether with the shovel before they are thrown owt 
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upon the heap; if it is not sodone, the wind will 
purely take hold, aad disappointment and dis- 
cust ensue; when so mixed, they will soon dis- 
solve inthe ground, and seldom any trace of 
them can be seen in the fall when potatoes are 
dug.” 

The same ingenious and scientific cultivator 
observes as follows: 

“J have fixed my styes in such a manner as to 
have a small loft over them for leaves, with open- 
ings at the sides to draw out the leaves witha 
rake, and supply the hogs occasionally with fresh 
litter. 1 have also enclosed part of a shed in the 
barn-yard to store up a quantity of leaves to lit- 


b 





ter my cattle through the winter, The advantage 
is not confined to the mere addition of the leaves 
to the dung hill; it furnishes the means of pre- 
venting the waste of the urine of the cattle, and 
renders them more comfortable.” | 
A writer for the New England Farmer, vol. xi. | 
p. 329, is of opinion that leaves for manure should | 
not be used too profusely. He thinks they should 
be used together with straw and refuse hay in the | 
proportion of about one to four. And it may be 
the case that the tannin principle, and vegetable 
acids in leaves, when employed in two great 
nantities may prove injurious in some soils and 
for some crops. Further experiments on the sub- 
ject are desirable. Perhaps a little quick lime 
scattered over the leaves at the time of their mix- | 
ture with dung, or other manures, would neu- | 
tralize and destroy such acids as might otherwise 
prove injurious, 





Experiments with Mixtures of Ashes, Gyp- 
SUM, LIME, &C. APPLIED TO CORN, WHEN PLANT- 


ED. { 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register— 
Should the following statement of experiments, 


made in plaating this season’s crop of corn, | 


{though presenting negative results, be thought 
of any importance to the readers of your valua- 
ble Register, it is at your service. 

Experiment ist.—2 bushels of unleached ashes, | 
and 1 bushel of gypsum. 


Experiuent 2d.--2 bushels of unleached ashes, | 


and | bushel of gypsum. 


Experiment 3d.—1 bush. of unleached ashes, | 


q 
1 bushel of gypsum, and 1 gallon of salt, 


Experiment 4th —-14 bushels of unleached ash- 
es, 1 bushel of gypsum, and $ bushel of caustic 
lime. 

The above four compounds were saparately ap- 


of a full handful to each hill of cora, previous to 
covering, with six rows intervening between each 
experiment without any application—the soil of | 
the whole being of good quality, and present-— 
sults. 

Experiment 5th.—174 bushels of leached ashes, 
5} bushels of gypsum, and two bushels of caustic 
lime: this mixture was also applied at the rate of 
a full handful to each hill of corn, with interve- 


| 
| 
plied on a marked length of five rows, at the rate | 


ing a favorable opportunity for judging of the re- | 





hing rows, without any application. 


Experiment 6th.--16 bnshels of unleaehed 
ashes, 54 bushels of gypsum, and 2 bushels of © 
caustic lime, applied in the same proportion to | 
each hill, as in the precedin 
also with intervening rows without any applica- 
tion. 


Experiment 7th.—20 bushels of gypsum, 2 
bushels of caustic{lime, and 2 ponnds of sulphur: 
this mixture was applied in various proportions, 
from a handful to 2 hills of corn, to the same | 
quantity on 4. Connected with and forming a 


at the rate of a handful to two hille of corn. A 
few days ago, when cutting down this corn, I 
found that the gypsum, though artificially depri- 
ved of its constituent proportion of water, had, 
on coming in contact with the water in the soil, 
re-absorbed it, and formed into a hard cake, very 
slightly mixed with particles of the eoil : from 
this [ infer, that gypsum thus prepared, cannot 
properly or beneficially be applied in such quan- 
ties as in the above experiment. None of the 


experiments, and | 





| calcareous, either naturally or artificially, this 


| gratified to learn that he has decided giving the 





i ion, directed to Mr, Judson. 
part of this experiment, were 5 bushels of eye- | oe deers wserictrtr eben co 


tun deprived of its water by heating, and applied | 








€Ypsum used in this experiment without being 


quantities to each hill, can now be seen. 

These experiments cover a spave of ground al- 
together, of nearly 40 acres, on soils presenting 
considerable difference, and so atranged ax plain- 
ly to exhibit any benefit which might have been 

erived from them, and every care was used in 
the due application of the different mixtures, and 
not without hope of considerable benefit: in this, 


| however, [ am disappointed, as not the slizhtest 


apparent benefit has beon derived from any of 
these experiments, 

Similar experiments made with ashes and gyp- 
sum by others, as reported in the Register, and 
other agricultural periodicals, present highly be- 
neficial results, not only in the inereased growth 
of the corn, but in protecting it from the ravages 
of insects and crows. In this latter supposed be- | 
nefit, | derived as little apparent good as in the 
growth of corn, Whatcauses may have opera- 
ted to produce chis difference in results, in experi- 
ments so nearly alike, cannot probably be accu- 
rately known. All of the soil on which the above 


= 


that the Committee were unable to complete the 
contemplated investigation. 

You will confer a favor on many of your fel- 
low citizens, and no doubt, promote the great in- 
terest of the country, in this valuable and increas- 
ing branch of business ; by filling up the enclosed 
blanks, with the result of your own knowledge, 
or enquiries, and returning the same to me at 
your earliest leisure. 

You will please to add any other suggestions 
which you may deem important. 

‘Your obedient Servant, 
ANDREW T. JUDSON. 


Ist. What number of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry trees are growing in the—— 
of one year old and under? 

2d. What number of do. 2 years? 

3d. “c as oc « 3 “ 

4th “ = “ « 4 “ and over? 

5th. What nuinber of Italian or White Mul- 
berrv trees of one year and under. 

6th. What number of Italian or White Mul- 





————— 


experiments were made, had been rendered cal- 
carcous by the free use of marl, which may so 
far account for the want of benefit from the ap- 
plication of the ashes and lime, That no benefit 
was derived from this liberal use of gypsum, I 
attribute to the soil already containing a sufficient 
proportion of that combination of lime for fertili- 
zing purposes. In this belief, I am strengthened 
by having applied it to clover sown among the | 
corn in the same ficld, and adjoining these ex- 
periments: a part of the clover was left unplas- | 
tered, and exhibited no inferiority to that which | 
had gypsum applied at the rate of 1 bushel per | 
acre, 


The expense attending these experiments was 
considerable in point of labor—at least doubling | 
the expense of corn planting—and in this cas, ' 
without any remunerating results : notwithstand. | 
ing which, I am still of opinion, that on soils not 





mode of applying ashes would be attended with 

hizhly beneticial results, as experience has _pro- 

ved that sulphate of lime is inert on soils that are 

not ealcareous. Ne Le 
October 9th, 1836. 


= 





From the Silk Culturist, 
Silk Investigation. 

We stated in our last number that Hon. An- | 
drew T. Judson was appointed by the Commit- | 
tee of Manufacturers of the House of Representa- 
tives to make a report on the present state of the 
culture and manufacture of silk in the United | 
States, and expressed our doubts of his actending 
to the subject, on account of his having resigned 
his seat in Congress and accepted the office of 
Judge of the District Court of this district. We 
have since had an interview with him, and are 


subject a thorough investigation, and communi- 
cating the result to Congress at its next session. 

For the purpose of collecting the facts he has 
issued the following circular, a copy of which 


berry trees of 2 years old? 

7th. What number of Italian or White Mul- 
berry trees of 3 years old ? 

8th. What number of Italian or White Mul- 
berry trees of 4 years old? 

9th. What number of Italian or White Mul- 
berry trees of 5 years old? 

10th. What quantity of ground is now in use 
for the production of Silk ? 

11th, What quantity of ground is in prepara- 
tion for the production of Silk ? 

12th. What amount of Silk has been raised in 
any one year previous to 1837? 

13th, What amount, according to the present 
appearances, will be an annual ave;age crop 


hereafter? 


: eg How many Silk Reels are in oppera- 
tion 

15th “ “ Sewing Silk Machines ; 

16th, “ “ Silk Looms? 

17th. What amount of Sewing Silk has been 
manufactured in any year? 

18th, What amount of Wove Silk Goods? 

19th. What number of Silk Manufactories are 
established or projected ? 

20th, What quantity of goods is it expected 
they can manufacture per month 7 

2tst, What kind of goods? 

22d. What number of individuals are turning 
their attention to Silk Growing and Manufactu- 
ring? 

23d. What will be the probable amount invest- 
ed in five years? 

24th. In the experiments that have been made, 
has any thing appeared uncongenial in soil or cli- 
mate either to the Worm or Tree? 

25th. If this question is answered in the affir- 
mative, has experience enabled the Silk Grower 
to overcome the difficulties 7 

26. What number of Companies have been in- 
corporated, and what is the aggregate amount of 
their capital ? 





While on a visit to a neighbor some evenings 





will be forwarded to silk growers and manufac- 
turers, as far as they are known, and it is hoped 
they will loose no time,in answering the interro- 

atories and returning it, as it will require consi- 

erable time and labor to draw up the report af- 
ter the statistics are collected.—Such gentlemen 
as are engaged in the business and do not receive 
a circular, will please impute it to their not being 
known and communicate all the information in 





As it is desirable the committee should have | 
all the facts in relation to the subject matter of | 
their enquiry, all publishers of newspapers in the | 
United States would especially aid them, and | 
promote the enterprise by copying the circuiar. | 


Canrersury, Con, Sept. 17, 1836. 
Sirn:—At the last session of Congress, the 
Committee on Manufacturee were instructed, by | 
the House of Representatives, to inquire into the 
expediency of promoting the growth and manu- 
facture of Silk in the United States, and the bu- | 


since, he showed us a part of his corn field 
which had formerly been a celery bed, on which 
he assured us the corn grew more luxuriaatly and 
withstood the drought better than any other part 
of the field, although every part was manured, 
and ploughed alike. He ascribed, and as we 
thought with great propriety, the difference to the 
circumstance that that wpe spot had been 
deeply penetrated with the spade in its prepara- 
tion for the celery, and allowed the roots of the 
corn a better aprertaaey te search for food be- 
yond the influence of the parching sun. This 
fact would seem to plead in favor of deep plough- 
ing, and we hope the hint will be improved upoR 
the ensuing season. We have ever been its ac- 
vocate, and we have been so from a conviction of 


| the common sense that was about the argument 


which presented itself to our mind in favor of the 
practice.— The Farmer and Gardener. 





Black wood’s Magazine holds forth that bricks 
are the most durable material for building. Pro- 








siness of the House of Representatives was such, ' 


fessor Silliman will laugh at that idea. 
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‘THE GENESEE FARMER 


From the Farmers’ Series of the Libary of Useful 
Knowledge. 
Green Crops for Manure. 


Green manures consist in full creps of succu- 
lent plants—such as buck wheat, rape, tares,and 
many others—which are ploughed into the land, 
and hive been applied in many instances with 
very singular advantage, more especially on cal- 
careous, gravelly, and sandy soils, the fertility of 
‘which has been thus greatly improved. he 
practice dates as far back as the times of the an- 
cient Romans, and is still continued throughout 
Italy, even “in places where the dung of animals 
can be procured in abundance, The climate of 
that country is, however, more favoroble than 
ours to the system, for the corn harvests are so 
much earlier, thatthey are off the ground in time 
for succeeding green crops to arrive at full matu- 
rity; and itis there thought that nothing tends 
more to the improvement of the land than plough- 
ing them down.” It has indeed been held by 
ntany intelligent men who support an opposite 
opinion, that the land which produces these crops 
‘will be deprived of their vegetative properties in 
proportion to their luxuriancy; and, therefore, 
that, by returning the crop into the same land, its 
fertility only be increased in the same degree asit 
was reduced by their reduction. This theory, 
however, can only be supported upon the princi- 
ple that plants are fed more by the soil than by 
the atmosphere ; whereas it has been shown by 
many curious experiments, that the air and wa- 
ter are the chief sources of vegetation ; and it is 
a fact, that poor land, without manure. which by 
the fortuitous chances of the weather has produ- 
ced tolerable green crops, has been found more 
fertile after their production than before. 

When ploughed into the land, they however 
often remain for several months before they de- 
cay, for their decomposition goes on slowly be- 
neath the soil, and they are therefore frequently 
more beneficial to the second than to the first crop. 
To turn them in effectually, they should be first 
heavily rolled, and then followed by a trench 
plough, forthe operation cannet be completely 
performed with a common plough; and, if not 

entirely buried, their points stick out between the 
furrows, by which they are partly prevented from 
fermenting, and a portion of their value as ma- 
nure is thereby lost. 

The time of the year when they should be 
ploughed in, must, of course, depend upon the 
nature of the crop, which should always be bu- 
ried before it arrive at perfect maturity, or other- 
wise it will rob the land of that nutriment with 
which it is intended to supply it. Most farmers 
take the first ag ae of tares and clover, which, 
if fed off early, is an economical plan; but if 
mowed, it is only doing the business by halves, 
for the land is thereby not only deprived of the 
dung of the cattle, but the operation is then too 
long delayed, for the work should be done in the 
heat of the summer, or, at the latest, early in the 
autumn, while the sun has the power to forward 
the fermentation. The effect, indeed, will great- 
ly depend upon the season, for the process of fer- 
mentation is only slight when checked by the 
want of free communication with the air; and if 
the weather be cold, the power of the manure 

will in a great measure be lost; but if the sea- 

son be moderately moist, and very warm, the 
fermentation will be much promoted, and the 





* In Tuscany, the plant which is chiefly sown for 
this purpose is the white lupin, a leguminous annual 
plant well known in our gardens, which grows in 
sandy and loamy soil to the height of two or three 
feet, witha stem of equal strength with the bean, 
and bearing somewhat similar blossoms and pods ; 
but the produce is so Litter that it is unfit for the 
nourishment of either man or beast, until prepared 
by some manufacturing process. It arrives to a con- 
sideraole size in the month of October, when it is 


——n em ee er ee 


crop will be converted, by putrefaetion, into a 
taass of nutritive mucilage. Nothing short,how- 
ever, of an abundant crop will have that immedi- 
ate effect, as a large mass decomposes much 
more speedily than a small one; and, if very 
scanty, the latter perhaps may not putreiy at all, 
or its decomposition will be so wey gradual that 
the land will be very little perceptibly the better ; 
but if snch a quantity be turned under the earth 
as will excite the force of fermentation, there can 
be no doubt but that it will then be greatly as well 
as permanently benefited. Sir Humphry Davy, 
indeed, says, “that this gradual decomposition 
affurds a supply of vegetable mold for several 
years ;”* but although, as a chemist, he may be 
right, yet every practical farmer must know that, 
with such materials to work upon as cannot ma- 
terially enrich the staple of the soil, his object 
should be to obtain such immediate effect as will 
enable him to put the land into a state for grow- 
ing one good crop, which by its means of produ- 
cing manure, will probably lead to others. If the 
question whether it be most profitable to appro- 
priate green crops as the food of cattle, or as 


manure, be put aside, and that the sole object is || 


the improvement of the land by the latter pro- 
cess, then there can be little doubt that the crop 
should be ploughed down as soon as it is in 
bloom, for the land will thus have its full benefit, 
besides the partial advantage of the bastard fal- 
low ; to which, however, there is this difficulty 
opposed—that the ground cannot be again plough- 
ed until it receives the seed furrow, and therefore 
cannot be cleaned except by the operation of horse 
hoeing, or scarifying, which, if the soil be foul, 
we need not say will prove ineffectual. 

The crops which are most generally applied to 
this purpose are—buck wheat, winter tares, the se- 
cond year of clover, and rape; which last, from 
its oily nature, have been found very effective. 
There is, however, a plant which, although but 
seldom sown in this country, is very commonly 
grown throughout Flanders, for the pasturage of 
cows, and is there sown, like brush turneps, im- 
mediately after a crop of wheat, yet in a couple 
of months afterwards affords a large quantity of 
succulent food. Several trials of it have also 
been made with the happiest results in many 
parts of Germany, of its effects as a green ma- 
nure; for it not only possesses the advantage of 
putrefying with great rapidity when ploughed 
in, but also. that of producing a crop by bein 
merely harrowed acroas the stubble, and the see 
costs a mere trifle ;t itis called spurry{ Out of 
a number of trials which have been recorded in 
this country, we select the following from the 
Essays of Mr. Burroughs on green crops and on 
manures ; 

Experiments. 

1. A field of strong clay, containing three 
acres, on Mr. B.’s own farm, was laid out in the 
following manner. One acre was faliowed dur- 
ing the summer, and prepared for wheat with 
sixty barrels of lime, harrowed in; the adjoining 
acre was sown with winter tares, which were 
once cut, and the second growth turned into the 
land when the blossom appeared ; the third acre 
was planted with potatoes, and manured with 
farm-yard dung. ‘The entire of the field was 
sown with wheat the first week in November, at 
which time the acre sown with tares was much 
cleaner and in better health than those planted 
with potatoe or fallowed, and the following year 
produced more wheat, and of better quality, than 
either of the former. After the wheat crop was 
carried off, the field was immediately plouged, 











ploughed into the soil; and very extraordinary ferti- | 
liging properties are attributed to its effects, which 
are ascribed to the great quantity of gluten which it 
is known to contain. Whether it might ‘be brought 
in this country to a sufficient degree of maturity for | 
that purpose, as a field crop, we have no means of , 
judging: but it may be worth the experiment.—-_ 
Simonde, Tableau del Agriculture Tuscane, p. 72. 





and in the following May sown with barley and 
grass-seeds. The average of the corn off the 
three acres was nearly the same; but the mea- 





* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,4to. p. 244. 


t Annals de Agriculture de Basse-Saxe: S3mo. 
annee, sect. Ire. 


} See alse Lord Dondonald’s Treatise on A gricul- 


| tural Chemistry, regarding the cultivation of sorrel 


in poor worn out soils, for the purpose of a green ma-~ 
nure; in which its application to the land along with 
lime is strongly recommended upon grounds which 


we well worthy of attention,but too long for insertion 
ere, 


ee = 


\| dow the followin ear 
dantly off that 1d gh, the 


field where the tares 
na rown, and the land was much freer from 


3. After many ineffectual trials mad 
ry experienced farmer, in Herefordshire. 29. Aaa 
duce a crop of wheat off a field which had ae 
| several years in cultivation, he sowed winter 
| tares as a fallow crop preparatory for wheat 
| The first growth of tares was mown for soiling, 
_and the second ploughed in for manure - -] 
_ even under this management—of soiling hand 
| of feeding on the land, and of ploughiug in the 

second, instead of the first, crop of tares}—the 
| wheat afterwards produced, was superior to an 
| corn crop he had ever obtained off the same fiel 
3. On a part of a ley-field, in the county of Kil- 
_ kenny, the tops of a crop of turneps on an ad- 
_ Joining close were cut off and spread upon the 
| sward before it was ploughed up, after which the 
entire field was sown with oats; but the crop 
| on that part of the field where the turnep-tops 
_had been ploughed in was so materially better 
| that it produced one-third more in proportion 
than the rest of the ground.} 
|| Mr. Burroughs also says, in a communication 
|| to Sir John Sinclair, “ that he has often laid down 
| land with vetches and grass-seeds, and has not 
_ only observed that they retain their fertility much 
| longer than when sown with oats or barley for 
that purpose, but that he has known grass seeds 
which have failed when sown with oats, to have 
, succeeded when sown with veches ;” from which 
| and other experiments, he expresses himself sa- 
_tisfied, that the ploughing in of appropriate green 
crops is a cheap, effectual, and profitable mode of 
improving exhavsted or light soils.”"]] 

On this we so far agree with him, that upon 
arable land which, from any circumstance, is de- 
prived of the benefit of a due application ot farm- 

ard dung, or other putrescent manure, there ean 
little doubt that green crops of quick growth, 
| abundant foliage. and easy decomposition, may 
| be turned into the land with considerable advan- 
tage; but we cannot accord in his opinion, that 
they will be found an effectual mode of improving 
exhausted soils, for on such land they grow too 
| feebly to produce much effect. The ground, to 
| be benefited by their application, should be capa- 
_ ble of bringing them forth, if not luxuriantly, et 
least with such abundance as to furnish com- 
plete shade during their growth, and sufficient 
vegetative matter to occasion a rapid ferments- 
tion when buried ; we therefore conceive that this 
species of manure is more appropriate for the 
preservation of good soils in a state of fertility 
than to the improvement of those which are im- 
poverished. This probably will in a great mea- 
sure acconnt for the comparative rarity of the 
practice on extensive farms containing tracts of 
poor land, the cultivation of which is chiefly de- 
pendent on the fold ; while, on those of a richer 
description, it may be fairly questioned whether 
the dung made from a large green crop, when 
fed off, or soiled, may not be equally beneficial 
in its effects upon the soil as if ploughed down, 
besides the superior profits thus gained by \\s 
support of the stock. 


Mari. 

Professor Hitchcock of Amherst College, has 
discovered extensive beds of Marl in Springfield, 
West Springfield, and South Hadley, Mass. He 
says, “| have examined banks of this substance, 
which may properly be called di/wvial marl, in 
West Springfield, for a mile or two along the 
north side of Agawam river, where million® © 
cart !oads of it may be obtained ; and this is ¢!- 
rectly on the proposed route of the rail-road from 
Springfield to Albany. Itoccurs also half amie 
south of the village of West Springfield, a little 


* Essay, No. I. On the Cultivation, of Greece 
Crops, p. 29. 

tte f well knewn that unless tares are poked 
very early stage of their growth, there is po seco 


wt Essay, No. JI. On Manures, and their Appli- 
Sd edition, App 


roduced more abun. 





























cation, pp. 35 and 36. 
| Sinclair’s code of Agriculture, 
p. 66. 
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south-east of the bridge, on the road to Seffield; | 


and I have no doubt but it underlies most of the 
plain, extending at least as far as Hartford. 

On the east side of Connecticut river, this marl 
appears in several places, along Chicopee river, 
near Cabotville and Chicopee factories ; especial- 
ly at the quarries of stone, where it has been cut 
through by the excavations. In the north part 
of Springfield, on the bank of Connecticut river, 
only half a mile from South Hadley Canal, the 
marl forms a high bank for a considerable dis- 
tance, and I saw it also a short distance south of 
the center of South Hadley. Indeed I can have 
no doubt that it may be found more or less abun- 
dantly, beneath the sand and clay, all the dis- 
tance from South Hadley to Springheld.—«Gonness 
tiewl Courant. 





From the Hampshire Republican. 
Beet Meeting at Northampton. 

On Wednesday last, the day of the annual 
Cattle Show and Fair, this meeting was called to 
order by the appointment of Enwarp Cuvrca, 
Esq., of Northampton, as Chairman, and Col. 
Exisua Epwarps, of Southampton,as Secretary. 

It was reported that the Committee appointed 
to procure information relative to the culture of 
beets, be requested to procure the gratuitous in- 
sertion of the following letter in all the papers 
within the limits of the society, 


Boston, Oct. 5th, 1836. 


Mr Dear Sin—I am favored with the letter 
you addressed me on the Ist instant. I see with 
pleasure that you do not despair of seeing acom- 
pany established in your neighborhood for the 
manufacture of Beet Root Sugar. I am con- 
vinced thatin case some respectable individuals 
shall determine to carry through such an enter- 

rise, they will find in Boston many disposed to 

concerned init, Having been already con- 
sulted as to the best mode of proceeding for a 
company having in view the culture of the beet 
root and the manufacture of its juice into sugar, 
it is with pleasure that 1 here submit to you my 
opinion. If you think proper to transmit it to 
the Hampshire Committee, you are not only at 
liberty to do so, but I should be much oblied to 
you for it. . 

1. Every company having in view the manu- 
faeture of augar to a considerable extent ought 
to own the land necessary for tne culture of the 
beet, or at least contract for several years, for a 
sufficient supply of the raw material, or be itself 
composed of land owners obliged to supply the 
necessary quantity of roots: without a certainty 
of a sufficient supply of these, there can be no 
security foran undertaking like this, 

2. The purchase of land appears to me in eve- 
ry view the safest plan, because the mere build- 
ing of the manufactory upon it at once increases 
its value; the culture of the beet and the abun- 
dant production of manure resulting from its ma- 
nufacture into sugar must of necessity progress- 


ively add to the value of the land; and possess- | 


ing the land, the company is at liderty to in- 
erease or diminish its works at pleasure,and with- 
out inconvenience. 

3. I will suppose, therefore, that the company 
is proprietor of the land necessary for its object, 
ts capital ought to be $150,000, distributed as 
follows : 

For the purchase of 1,000 acres, aver- 

aging $70 per acre,...-.. ees eeeee ee. 970,000 
For the culture of the roots and the ma- 

nufacture of the sugar, &c.,....... . «+ .50,000 
For the culture of oliaginous plants and 

madder, and their preparation,.........30,000 





$150,000 
4. The sam of $50,000 attributed to the culture 
and manufacture of sugar would be distributed 
as follows : 
For necessary buildings,....... os eenes 0 $5,000 
For utensils and placing the same,..... + «12,000 
Vor the expense of cultivation and ma- 
MUlactUre,. . cesses eecerceesaeeccensedd O00 


$50,000 











———— 











The sum of $33,000 for the culture and manu- 
facture, would be applicd as follows : 
Culture of 300 acres at $60 per acre,.. .$18,000 
Salary of the superintendent, 1.500, 


head workman, 400, engineer, 400,..... 2,300 
3,000 days’ work for making the sugar 

at 80 cents per day,......0..0-.05 6s 2,400 
680 cords of wood, (oak or other hard 


wood,) at 86 percord,................4. 4,080 
Materials necessary in the manufacture 


of the sugar, .s...eseceeeceees Wee ide od 800 | 
Repairs and wearand tear, yearly,...... .--400 
Insurance against fire at 1 per cent. for 

6 months on $24,000,...... 0 0is\0 66 awdis we 240 
Boxes,barrels, ropes, &c........+. sowey wise 580 
Cost of 120 oxen, (lean,) to fatten, at 

B35 cach. .icccsvccscccvcsecciscsedss 4,200 


$33,000 
The annual proceeds of the manufacture will 
be ag follows: 
Sale of 400,000 lbs. brown sugar first 
quality, at 84 cents perlb.,.......... . -34,000 
20,000 gallons of molasses, 2d qualiiy, 
at 15cts. per gal.,...e.ceeceereeeecens 3,000 
120 oxen fattened, at $55 each,...........6,600 





Peteuvess 24 cess dove $43,600 
Deduct above expenses,....... +e eeeee+.33,000 
Profit per annum,...... bbe Mee eles od v6 $10,600 


The expense of cultivation and produce of an 
acre as follows: 
10 cords of manure at $6 each, $60 suf- 

ficient for three years, each year will 

FOQUIFC..4- 1065 ceoces Ooie bo SS bielbinwee $20 
Two ploughings,one in the autumn and 

the other in the spring at 3 dollars 


each,...... Coveceee dcceseccesves oseeee fh 
Four pound of seed at 25 cents per lb. 

$1-—-to sow the same $2,........ pelgve 6 sco 
Two weedings $8, hauling $2, gather- 

ing $8, carriage $5,........ececesecscees 23 
Rent of an acre valued at $75, at 8 per 


cent., eet ese eeeeeee eereeee 


60 

300 acres at $60, equal to $18,000. It follows 
then that the company will realize a profit of 20 to 
21 per cent on $50,000 employed in the sugar 
making, and 8 per cent. only on the capital in- 
vested in land. 

I will suppose that the product of an acre of 
land is 400 bushels, each bushel weighing 60 Ibs. 
consequently 24,000 lbs, or 12 tons, this result 
may be doubled, and even more. (See corres- 
meng: of Ameriean Farmer, 1835, p, 255.) 

essra, Tristam and Henry have obtained from 
an acre 67,000 lbs, with ten tons of manure, Mr. 
Powell obtained from an acre 78,445. 

The French pay only $3 to $3 20 for 2,000 
Ibs. of beet roots: here they are supposed to 
cost $5; but if, asit is reasonable to suppose, by 
an improved culture 50,000 were obtained per 
acre, even at the expense of $85, the ton would 
only then cost $3 50, and consequently on 3,600 
Aons the company would economise $5,400 per 
annum, 

In the majority of the French manufactories, 
the average product of sugar from the 100 Ibs. of 
roots is 6 per cent.; many obtain 6}, and the last 
improvements lead to the expectation that 7 may 
be made; butI do not think, nevertheless, that 
any estimate over 5} lbs. brown sugar should 
form the basis of an undertaking of this sort for 
the first years, and to this I have confined myself; 
if at afuture day, (and there is nothing to pre- 
vent it,) 6 lbs. per 100 could be obtained, then 
the company would realize an additional profit of 
$4,000 per annum. So that by a very probable 
improvement in the culture and manufacture, 





without any increase of expense, the company 
may expect to double its profits. : 

The production of manure is essentially con- 
nected with the manufacture of sugar; without 
this the residue of the roots from which the sac- 
charine matter has been extracted would be lost, 
and morover the manure eo essential to the isn- 
provement of the soil. The daily amount of this 
residue, (nearly dry,) will be 1,200 Ibs., and this 











for 120 days, therefore, having 120 oxen to fat- 
ten, 100 lbs. may be allowed to each per day, 
certainly a very abundant supply. Supposing 
that each ox should increase in value $20 in four 
months, this is only admitting 16 2-3 as the daily 
improvement, or two lbs. of meat, which is ‘cer- 
tainly not too much. But another important 
duct is the manure of the 120 oxen for four 
months, which cannot be valued at less than 1000 
dollars, and this spread over the soil will add 
greatly to its value. 

I have before mentioned that the eompany 
might undertake the culture of oliaginous plants, 
and also madder, and it could do so with greater 
advantage than any other individual. 

1. Because having at its disposal the buildings 
of the manufactory, and the steam engine, for 
which there is ng use for six months in the year 
in sugar making, they may be turned to useful 
account for the remaining six months in pressing 
of oil and preparing der, 

2. By these means the workmen necessary 
may be employed the = round, in lieu of send- 
ing them off periodically. 

3. The company will obtain by the culture of 
madder abundant fodder for its cattle, and from 
the residue of the oliaginous grain the very best 
substance possible for fattening cattle. Howe- 
ver, these two branches of culture are not essen- 
tialy necessary to the success of the sugar pro- 
duction, and may therefore be deferred, if thought 
desirable. Avex. Izwarp. 

To Mr, H. Hoitann, Westfield, 


From the Worcester Palladium. 
Worcester Swine Report. 


[There is Attic Salt enough in the following to 
pickle all the pork in the county of Worcester.] 

The Committee on Swine, under the peeuliar 
circumstances of the occasion, beg leave to report 
chrenologically. 

Ata very respectable meeting of their body, 
duly notified to be held this morning, at nine 
o’clock, in the area between the pens, it was 
found that the Committee was not to be found. 
One person and one pig only answering to their 
names on the call of the house. It seemed that 
there would be nothing to do and nobody to doit. 
The solitary grandeur of the situation became 
oppressive from its sublimity. The chairman con- 
ceived that he was in a delicate condition of per- 
plexity. The responsible duties of his elevated 
official station pressed heavily on the one hand, 
while on the other the laws of the society prohi- 
bited him from having any opinion of his own, or 
voting, except in case of division. Of the consti- 
tutionality of such enactment doubts might have 
been entertained ; but the scruples which arose 
were more entertaining than useful, as nullifica- 
tion was out of the question. The wind from 
down East blew as co aly as if it had been made 
from the ghosts of pine logs described in the spe- 
cifications of propietors of Maine townships, or 
had passed over the consciences of traders in 
timber lands ; and with it came water enough to 
wash any thing but a soiled conscience clean. 
After serious consideration, the chairman solemn- 
ly declared to his sole coadjutor, in the language 
sanctioned by high authority, “our sufferings is 
intolerable,” aud made application to the Trustees 
for relief. By their order, volunteers were im- 
pressed, and five good men and true; selected with 
reference to excellence of taste and looks, were 
compelled to come in freely, to assist in the ardu- 
ous labors of the day. A most judicious commit- 
tee having been thus constituted, the multitude 
of swine rapidly increased, and business advan- 
ced prosperously to its consummation. 

One boar only graced the anniversary by his 
presence. The certificate of his owner testified 
that he possessed every excellence, except good 
moral character, of which nothing was said, Al- 
though much diversity of epinion could not be 
expected to arise in the plentiful lack of competi- 
tion, yet the committee considered it dignified to 
proceed with great deliberation. The only fault 
they could detect. on careful inspection of this 
candidate for the honors of the society, was, that 
like the dog deseribed Migr sen ton Irving, bis 
tail appeared to be curled so tight, as to lift hae 
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hind feet from the ground, As no reasonable 
doubt could be entertained, that, on the sugges- 
tion of the difficulty, some ingenious inventor 
would obtain a patent fur a machine to straighten 
such crooks, the committee unanimous!y award- 
ed Five Dollars to the Hon. John W. Lincoln 
for this the greatest and best boar they saw. 

A fine company of sixteen noble swine had 
arrived from jail, and were placed in one pen by 
Mr. John F. Clark. One of them appeared to 
have been converted by the scarcity of corn tothe 
doctrines of Dr. Graham, the gentleman who, by 
the practice of his own principles of health, might 
expect, aa the survivors of mortality, at a venera- 
ble old age, to be able to write the life of Death. 
Standing by the fence, and inviting his compan- 
ions to gnaw their dinner from the Society’s new 
chestnut rails, this creature, like the sincere dis- 
eiple of anillustrious master, contented himself 
with earnest exhortations to others to refurm their 
luxurious diet without himself partaking of the 
frugal fare. A breeding sow, atiended by one 
generation of three children, and another of nine, 
wags exhibited by Mr. Clark. This fair image of 
feinale loveliness afforded evidence that the phe- 
nomena of the science of animal magnetism are 
not confined to the beauticsof Boston. On being 
struck with the top of an umbrella she fell intoa 
somnambulism, like that of the lady whose case 
has been reported in the newspapers. Lying 
with closed eyes, consciousness of the approach 
of the stick was manifested, and strong dissent 
expressed at renewed applications of the magne- 
tic power. While in this abstracted condition, 
several questions were proposed, bat strange as 
it may seem, no answers were returned. The 
committee were of the opinion that the first pre- 
mium of five dollars for the best breeding sow 
should be given to Mr. Clark. They regretted 
to see in animals subject to the good discipline of 
that gentleman, some indications of a contentious 
disposition and want of sedate behaviour, and re- 
commend that they be sent to the House of Cor- 
rectiun, for such term as the improvement of their 
manners may seem to the keeper or their owner 
to require. 

A breeding sow, with a round dozen of very 
round and neat little pigs, was exhibited by Mr. 
Thomas T. Farnsworth, The accomplishments 
of the mother of this small and interesting fami- 
ly deserved, in the opinion of the committee, the 
premium of three dollars. 

“The best weaned pigs not less than four in 
number,” were not offered by any person. 

In concluding the detail of their doings, the 
co:umittee feel it to be their duty to remark, that 
a solemn crisis in the affuirs of swine is impend- 
ing. When corn has been frozen and potatoes 
parched, when the deposites of the granaries have 
been removed, and the desolated fields yield no 
surplus, the inquiry rises with startling force, what 
can the pigs do? It comes home to the pot and 
plate of every lover of his country. Our lands, 
our liberties, our wives, our children are dear,and 
pork is dear also, and grows dearer day by day. 
The subject is one of vast relations. Where 
would be patriotism without pork 7?—where vir- 
tue, where valor, where ancient faith, where mo- 
dery degeneracy, without swine? The soul of 
honor cannot be sustained without the body of 
bacon. The lamp of love would burn dim with- 
out spareribs, The very face of fashioa would 


ness, 
But although the prospects of the race have 
been as gloomy as the clouded heavens, that con- 


stancy and unconquerable resolution, alluded to || 


by the Prestdent, have been found still in the 
pens. The spirit of the Pilgrims’ pigs still ani- 
mated their successors, Beneath the stormy 
clouds the committee have heard no swine swear, 
they have se-n none elevating tlcir spirits by de- 
prcerins other spirits, nome stooping to smoke 
oag nines or chew pig-tail. There has been no 
unewinish repining at the allotinent of Pprovi- 
dence. The only boar of the festival was no- 
ticed to wipe his eyes with his fore foot instead 
oi a pocket handkerchief, as if in tears; but it 
was ascertained that he was only brushing away 
the rain drops. Such firmuess in wet and afflic- 

















tion deserves the wish that it may be rewarded 
by sleeping many a long summer day in all the 
luxury of mud, with the soft green earth beneath, 
and the bright blue sky above. 
All which is, as much more might be, most re- 
spectfully submitted, 
Wittium Lixcotn, Chairman, 


_-  — 


From the Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
Meadows. 
It has been remarked by the writers on agricul- 


ture, that nalural meadows are no where to be || 


found ; because all grass land which is in a state 


of nature, neither enclosed nor cultivated, is ani- |) 


versally pasture. Many centuries probably elaps- 
ed, before the invention of preserving grass by 
drving it intoa etate of hay; and this discovery, 
which gave rise to what we now term meadow, is 
supposed to have preceded that of tillage ; though 


this may be considered somewhat doubtfal, when |) 


we reflect that, in the primitive state of husband- 
ry in this country, the cattle which were intended 
for consumption during the winter, were slaugh- 
tered in the latter end of autumn, and salted for 
use, ‘To such tracts of ground as consist of maid- 
en earth, some persons are still disposed to limit 
the extent of meadow land ; but generally speak- 
ing, all land that is annually, or even occasional- 
ly, mowa, is at present known under the denom- 
ination. Some considerable tracts of marsh 
have never yet been submitted to the plough,and 
much land, which, lying on the banks of rivers, 
is subject to be occasionally overflowed, is still in 
a virgin state; but by far the greater part of the 


upland meadow throughout the kingdom bears | 


evident marks of having been anciently under 
cultivation. 

The general management of meadove land lies in 
@ narrow compass—little diversified by practice, 
except when rendered necessary by difference of 
season and quality of soil, As the early vegeta- 
tien of grass is promoted by taking the stock 
soon off the grouod, the uplands are usually 
“ hayned,” or laid up at Candlemas; but richer 
land is often left open until the latter end of 
March; sometimes, indeed, particularly if the 
weather be moist, even later ;* but,if continued 
too long, the hay harvest is proportionally retard- 
ed and diminished. On this subject Mr. Sinclair 
has stated that a given space of the same quality 
of grass having been cut towards the end of 
March, and another space of equal size left un- 
cut until the last week in Aprii, the produce of 
each being afterwards taken at three different 
cuttings, that of the space last cut exceeded the 
former in the proportion of three or two; and in 
one instance during a dry summer, the last crop- 
ped space exceeded that which was cropped 
[first] as two to one.t On land of the latter de- 
scription care should also be taken to remove the 
heavy cattle early in autumn; for such ground 
being commonly of a loamy nature, and soon 
softened by a fall of rain, would otherwise be 
poached, and itis well known that in wet weather 
the hooves of bullocks form holes which hold wa- 
ter, and thus render the herbage sour. 

After the hay has been removed, the meadows 
are gencrally shut up for some weeks, until the 
grass again eprings, when the stock are turned 
upon them in such proportion as they appear 
able to bear during the autumn; though light 


; — store stock are sometimes turned in immedia 
grow rough without brisues to beautify its smiooth- |, tely 


to crop such spots around the margins, and in 
the water furrowsas may have escaped the scythe. 
Other farmers, however reserve it during winter, 
and then use it in the manner already stated in 
the preceding account of forging. Some, also 
live in the neighborhood of large towns, where 
they have the advantage of procuring manure, 
mow the land a second time some time in the 
month of August; but in that case they should 
be earlier than usual in the first crop. Cow- 
keepers, indeed, frequently cut it two or three 
times in the summer, as thev find that rowen hay 





* Land of this description has been spring-fed till 
the 12th of May, and has afterwards, when mown on 
24th of June, yielded two tons of hay per acre.— 
Somerset Rep. 3d edition, p. 179. 


t Hort. Gram. Wvburn ; 3d edition, p. 389, 


| is of a soft grassy quality,which Sebidlintinieae 
|er flush of milk than that which ic fen serett 
though it does not increase iis richness eden 
therefore cut the grass long before the seed ha 
time to ripen, This frequent mowing, howey * 
if it does not exhanst the soil, has a tendene = 
reduce the herbage :* an injury to which hos 
meadows are more exposed than suchas are old. 
and, therefore, land recently laid down to poe 
should not be mown, but pastured with hen 
with very light stock, during the two first Aud 
2 tne two first years 
as the surer method of furnishing it with luxuri-, 
ant herbage. 0 f 
After the cattle are removed, the land i 
, harrowed and rolled. The bush harrow ‘ er 
those small portions of mold which are eae 
| upon the surface by the earth-worms, and are, so 
far, an excellent dressing, when the speration is 
| properly performed. ‘I'his, however, is most cem- 
monly done by interweaving some strong but 
pliant branches of trees, hedge row thorns 
through the open squares of a heavy harrow, 
which thus forms an efficient brush, and when 
drawn over the ground performs its duty perfect. 
ly duringa short distance; but the branches, be- 
ing pressed close, and worn by the Motion, soon 
become 8o flat as not to have the effect of spread- 
ing the earth, The better mode is, therefore, to 
fix the branches upright in a frame placed in the 
front part of the carriage of the roller; by which 
means they can be so placed as to sweep the 
ground effveetually, and when worn can be moved 
a little lower down, so as to continue the work 
with regularity. In this manner the bush-har- 
row can also be drawn bya single horse and 
driven by one man, instead of employing two 
horses and two drivers, as is the case when the 
land is rolled and harrowed separately. The 
object of rolling is merely to lay the land as 
smooth as possible for the convenience of the 
mowers, for it is thought by many farmers to re- 
tard the progress of vegetation ; though there 
can be little doubt, thatif the soil is porous and 
spongy, the roll will add to its firmness, and give 
a more substantial bottom to the sward, It has, 
indeed, been stated, that the operation of heavy 
rolling has been found to add six or seven hun- 
dred weight of hay per acre to the produce of 
the crop.f 

It is also generally thought proper to destroy the 

moles which sometimes burrow in meadow ground, 
| for they raise hills which impede the operation of 
| the scythe, and we shal!,{therefore, furnish direc- 
tions for that purpose, under the head of vermin: 
but it has been lately much doubted whether the 
mischief which those animals do to pasture land 
|is not more than counterbalanced—particularly 
on sheep pasture—by the benefit derived from the 
top-dressing thus thrown up. 

Land that is constantly mown must also be fre- 
quently manured, or it will be thrown out of heart. 
| This, however, is very imperfectly attended to by 
| most of those farmers whose holdings consist 
| chiefly of arable land ; but grass farmers are well 
| aware that if they do not 











Tay a good coating of 
rotten dung upon the ground once within three 
or four years, they will have but a slender a7 
of hay, even if the after-grass be all pastured. 
| It is, indeed, supposed, that a perfectly thick bot- 
tom cannot be maintained upon such land, unless 


it is manured every second year, and therefore 
many of the farmers in Middlesex covenant to 
mow only once in each year, and to spread on the 
land a full coat of stable dung, thoroughly rot- 
ten, every third year, and this management has 
been fonnd to support the soil in good heart. 
If the weather proves moist, or inclinable to rain, 
it is usually laid on immediately after the remwo- 
val of the hay; but if the season is dry, the ope- 
ration is then deferred until some time in the av- 
tumn, or more frequently until early in the spring. 





* In the Berkshire Report it is,hhowever,said, that 
“the grass being cut when very young, the lands 
less exhausted, though frequently cut thrice, thas 
with us, where it remains on the grown before mow- 
ing, till a considerable number of the plants have t- 
pened their seeds.””——p. 296. 


| ¢ Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. p. 188. 








" } Survey of Middlesex, 2d edit. p. 287. 
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F'rom the Sciota Gazette, 
Great Sale of Durham Stock, 


Imported by the Ohio Company for Importing Eng- 


lish Cattle, in the year 1034, 1835, and 1836 ;— || 


held at inpian Creex Farm, the residence of 
Felix Renick, Esq., Agent of the said Compa- 


ny, in Ross county, on the 29th day of Octo- 
ber, 1°36. The Stock of the company was in | 


fine condition and in great demand, 


gt Notwithstanding the high prices at which 
the Cattle were sold, some of them exchanged 
owners immediately, at very considerable aavan- 
ces; and for others, more than 50 per cent on 
their cost was offered and refused, 


Reformer, a bull, not sound, sold to John T. 
Webb, of Ross county, for 48 dollars, 

Matchem, a bull, sold to Abraham Renick, of 
Kentucky, tor $1200. 

Earl ot Darlington, sold to Batteal Harrison, 
of Fayette county, for $710, 

Young Waterlvo, a bull, sold to R. D. Lilley, 
of Highland county, for $1250. 

Duke of York, a bull, sold to R, R. Seymour, 
of Ross county, for $1120. 


Experiment, a bull, sold to James M. Trimble, | 


of Highland county, for $1150. 


Comet Halley, a bull, sold to R. R. Seymour, | 


of Ross county, for $1505. 

Whitaker, a bull, sold to William M. Ander- 
son, of Ross county, for $855. 

Nimrod, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of 
Pickaway county, for $1040. 

Duke of Norfolk, a bull, sold to Robert Stew- 
art, of Ross county, for $1255. 


| 


1} 





| 


I 
i 
\| 
| 


Goldtinder, a bull, sold to Isaac Cunningham, || 


of Kentucky, for 1095. Afterwards sold at pri- 
vate sale to General Vance and J. H. James, of 
Champaign county, for $1400. 

Duke of Leeds, sold to John Crouse, jr., of 
Ross county, for $575. 

Windham, a bull, sold to Charles Davis, of 
Ross county, for $500. 


| 
Columbus, a bull, (not sound) sold to Thomas 


Huston, of Pickaway county, $180. 


Davy Crocket, a bull, sold to Peter L. Ayres, || 


of Ohio, for $490. 


Snowdrop, a bull, sold to Stewart and M’Neal, | 


of Ross county, for $480, 

Independence, a bull, sold to Heglar and Pe- 
terson, of Ross county, for $400. 

Perry, a oull, sold to William H. Creighton, 
of Madison county, for $400. 

Goliah, a bull, sold to Isaac V. Cunningham, 
of Sciota county, for $300. 

Logan, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of Pick- 
away county, for $750. a 

John Bull, a bull, sold to William Renick, jr., 
of Pickaway county, for $615. 

Paragon, a bull, presented by the Company to 
Felix Renick, Esq., their Agent. 

Rantipole, a bull, sold to Arthur Watts, of 
Ross county, for $810. 

Powhattan, a bull, sold to George Renick, 
sen., of Ross county, with Flora, 

Gaudy, a cow, sold to James A, Trimble, of 
Highland county, for $985. 

Blossom, cow, sold to R. R. Seymour, of Ross 
county, for $1000. 

Flora and her calf Powhattan, were sold to 
George Renick, sen. of Ross county, for $1205. 

Lily of the Valley of Tees, sold to Thomas 
Huston, of Pickaway county, for $950. 

Matilda, sold to Arthur Watts, of Ross coun- 
ty, for $1000. 

Calypso, cow, sold to Strawder MeNeal, of 
Ross county, for $325. 

Young Mary and her calf Pocahontas, were 
sold Edwin J. Harnes, of Ross county, for $1500. 

Lady Blanch, (no proof of this cow being a 
breeder,) sold to Charles Davis of Ross county, 
for $250. 

Tees Water and her calf Cometess, sold to 
John I. Van Meter, of Pike eounty, for $2,225, 

Duchess of Liverpool, sold to William M. An. 
derson, of Ross couuty, for $570. 

Lady Colling, (it is doubtful whether this cow 
will ever be a breeder,) sold to John T. Webb, 
of Ross county, for $205. 
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Beauty of the West, sold te Asahel Renick, of 
Pickaway county, for $900, 

Lilac, sold to Elias Florence, of Pickaway 
county, for $425, 

Lady of the Lake, sold to R. R. Seymour, of 
Ross county, for $775. 

Lady Paley, sold to Alexander Renick, of 
Ross county, for $510. 

Poppy, sold to Harness Renick, of Pickaway 
county, for $610. 

Pink, sold to William Trimble, of Highland 
county, for $575. 

May Flower, sold to Batteal Harrisén, of Fay- 
ette county, for $405. 

Lucy, (pedigree doubtful) sola to George Rad- 
cliff, of Pickaway county, for $105. 

Moss Rose, sold to Jonathan Renick, of Pick- 
away county, for $1200. 

Celestina, sold to Thomas Huston, of Picka- 
way county, for $930. 

Malina, sold to Isaac Cunningham for 1005 
dollars, 

Illustrious, sold to Abraham Renick, of Ken- 
tucky, for $775. 

Lady Abernethy, sold to Thomas Huston, of 
Pickaway county, for $815. 

Attest, J. L. TAYLOR, See’y. 
of the Ohio Importing Company. 
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Meteorological Table, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR OCTOBER, 1826, 




















10 A. M, 10 P. M. 
Sele. 2 - nels . & ‘ 
Siglg ee} HEE s| % 
oo —- —_— —_—- 
160/29,60/s w) fair |\60/29,55|s el fair 
2 56/29,30) w | cloudyali44}29,50|n w) doh 
352\29,50} w } fair /45/29,45] & | cloudyd 
4/50/29,40]) & | cloudyd||46/29,55|n | do 


5 34/29,35|N EB} doe |/32/29,25) w do 
w do 43}29,35in wi do 
7,50}29,55| w fair }/44/29,60) w do 
w do /42\29,80\n e| fair 
9 47\29,75) w do 44|29,90) wn doi 
10,50/29,95|~ | do  ||38/29,95|N re} do 
11'54/29,90}s Ee} do 43/29,75 
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16 5(/29,10} w | cloudy |/44/29,45 

17\45/29,30|) w faire ||32/29,65 fair 
18}45/29,85| w | do |/42)29,70 cloudy 
19/45 29,35) s | cloudybj/55|29, 5is wi dol 
20/42|29,20/s eB} dof |/33/29,30|~ wi fairm 
21'33/29,40|6 w) fairg ||32]29,55|~ a | de 
22\42/29,65\s w) do ||46/29,65) w do 
2348/29,65s wi do 57|29,50|s wy) cloudyb 
24/60|29,50s w) do  |/37|29,85) x | fair 


25,60|30,00] wn | do {/32/29,95t w | do 

26 36|29,75|\n wi do 32)29,55| w do 

27\/44 29,35| N do =‘ |/30}29,50} n do 

28) 42|29,30| w | cloudy |}42/29,15}s_ w 

29) 38/29,50) w do 35/29,75)n w] clowdy 
E fair 133 29,95] Nw fair 

31137'29,95| w do 136'29,75) w do 


Mean.—Ther, 44.4—Bar, 29.55—Rain 3 in. 

a High wind—b rainy—e snows and thaws all 
day, storm N. E,--d spring water 54°—e high 
wind, snow 3 inches—f snows and thaws— 
g snowy—h showers—i clear and cold--j very 
stormy —k rainy and blustering——Lrainy all day— 
m blustering all day. 
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GARDENER WANTED. 


ANTED, a person well qualified as a Gar- 
dener. He must understand his business 
thoroughly. If he possesses knowledge of Green 
House Plants and their management, it will be an 
additional recommendation. Such an one, who can 


JOHN A. 
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From the Northempton Courier. 
Defoliage Confirmed. ‘ 
|. During the present year, experiments have 
been made in feeding silkworms, and gatherin 
the foliage of the Chinese Mulberry, coon 
times, during the season of feeding, and this 
without any injury to the plant, but evidently to 
the improvement and augmentation of foliage-— 
That this practice is adopted in China, is abun- 
_ dantly evident from a Volume of splendid Paint- 
ings, just received through the politeness of a 
gentleman of intelligence who has tor years been 
conversant with China. These elegant paintings, 
illustrating the whole process of culture, from 
the preparation of the ground to the silk in the 
skein, may be seen at my office in the Court 
House. Some further description of these paint- 
ings may be made at our leisure. It appears 
that the same method is adopted in China, which 
is the result of experience, with us. That while 
feeding, and depriving the plants of foliage, the 
topmost shoot must be carefully preserved, but 
when feeding is over, then to nip off the leading 
shoots, to promote the formation of wood, and at 
the close of the season, head down the plant, the 
stump of which, in our latitude, to be slightly co- 
| vered with earth during winter, These several 
‘ operations are illustrated in the above paintings, 
| and the leaf of the mulberry decidedly resembles 
_ the leaf of the Canton Mulberry, socalled, being 
| the seed which [ imported in 1834, 
| Within a few days, a small Jot of trees, and 
some more seed, have been received throwgh the 
agency of gentlemen of great respectability. 
The trees are not forsale, but some of the seed 
| would be parted with to aceomodate the friends 
of Mulberry culture. Although it comes with 
high recommendations, yet as seed is sometimes 
injured in transportation by water, should the 











| seed not vegetate, or prove a total failure, four- 


fifths of the purchase money will be restored to 
the purchaser, when called for. D. 8. 





Apples are so plenty in New York, that gaod 
pippins are selling at thirty-seven cents a bushel 
in the city, and in the cauntry it is impossible to 
gather them all, 
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Sheep. 
AXONY and MERINO BUCKS for sale. 
{Inquire at the City Mills, or at Brighton of 


| Porter Taylor. 
Rochester, Oct. 10, 1836. oct 15-f3t 


25,000 Mulberry Trees, 
E have 25,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees 
3 years old, which we will sell at $25 per 
1000, or $3 per 100. If 5000 or upwards are ta- 
ken, a deduction will be made. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
Rochester Seed Store 





_ septs 





Monroe Horticultural Garden and Narsee- 
RIES, GREECE, MONROE. CO. N. Y.. 
f bictdy establishment now compri- 
ses over 20 acres, covered com~ 
pactly with Trees and Plants in the 
different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public & 
choice selection of Fruit Trees, of French, Ger- 
man, Engiish and American varicties, consisting of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches,Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, Quinces,C urrants, Gooseberries, Rasp= 
berries, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Planis,Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep« 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial! Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid: Preonies, Double Dahlias, &e. &e. 

Also, alarge collection of Green House Planta, 
of choice and select varicties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully soliexed. Trees and Plants, 
when ordered, are carefully selected and faithfully 
’ packed, and if desired delivered on the canal one 
mile fromthe Nursery, or at Rochester. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues will be sent to “| applicant gratis, 
or may be had by calling at the office of the Genesee 
| Farmer. oct I ASA ROWE. 


20 000 GENUINE Morus multicaw- 
lis,or Chinese Mulberrry, of 
| ona: and’ two years’ growth, by, thedazen, hundred 


op thousand. 











novl2 Columbus, Ohio 





eyara’ growth—far sale by ASA ROWE, _ 


ASELL, | Also—30,000 White. Mulberry, of ene and two. 
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Central Heat of the Earth. 


Many of our readers will’ recollect the publi- 
cation, a few years since, at Amherst, of Cor- 
der’s Essay on the temperature of the interior of 
the earth. From a careful comparison, by him- 
self and others, of experiments in the deepest 
mines in the west of Europe, he inferred that 
of the earth increases about one 
decree in 24 feet, if we remember correctly, as 
we descend towards its center; and that the 
heat is great enough to fuse all known substan- 


the temperature 


ces, at the depth of 63 miles. 


The correctness of his reasoning has been de- 
nied, on the ground that the increased tempera- 
ture in the depth of mines was caused by the 


presence of workmen, lights, &c. This objec- 
tion cannot apply tothe statements of the follow- 


ing paragraph, which we find going the rounds 


of the papers. 


Artesian Wells.—M. Arago, on Wednesday, 
in delivering a lecture on the theory of the cen- 
tral heat of the earth, related an operation at this 
time carrying on in Paris, which may be of the 
highest importance not only to science but to | 
publie economy. The municipalty have order- 
ed an Artesian well to be pierced near the Bar- 
riere Martyrs; but the men employed, after get- 
ting to a depth of 900 feet without finding wa- 
ter, came to astratum of chalk, so thick that the 
undertaking would have been given up but for 
the interference of men of science, who wished 
it to be contined, with a view to the elucidation 
According to observations 
made by means of a thermometer, no doubt re- 
mains as toa fact which bitherto it has not been 
possible to verify with any degree of precision— 


of the above theory. 





| 
| 
| 





| 


namely, that the temperature of the earth rises | 


in regular proportion towards the center; so that 
in the tenth degree from the surface all known 
At the 
point to which the perforation in question has 
reached, M. Arago expects a spring of water 
will arise of a sufficient degree of heat to warm 
public establishments, supply baths, and serve 


matter must be in a state of fusion. 


for other purposes.--London Globe. 


Perhaps the honor of having made the first 
conclusive observations on this subject docs not 
At Montpelier, 
Vt. a company formed a few years since, for the | 
purpose of boring for salt water in that village. 
Few if any had much confidence in the attempt; 
but as the expense was shared by a large num- 
ber, and fell heavily on no one, they continued 
their operations till they had penetrated nearly 
900 feet, principally through alternate strata of 
On the | 
24th of October, 1829, several gentlemen under- 
took to ascertain the temperature of this well at 
The results were published at 
the time in a few newspapers, but have never to || 
our knowledge, found a place in any scientific 


belong to Parisian philosophers. 


blue primitive limestone and mica slate. 
different depths. 


Journal. 


“The drill hole,” says one of the observers, 
“‘ was cominenced in argillaceous slate, whose 
dip varies but little from perpendicular, and on | 
It is a little less | 
than three inches in diameter, and has descend- 
ed perpendicularly 800 feet. At the depth of 500 
feet the drill opened a large spring, which has 
since furnished a copious flow of water at the 
surface. A tin pump, of about eight feet in length, 
and of the capacity of about one gallon, was let 
down by a re attached toa wheel, and after be- 

d full of sediment and water at the bot- 
tom of the drill hole, was drawn up and emptied 


the margin of Onion river. 


ing pumpe 


into an earthern vessel, containing the thermom- 


eter.” The results were: 


The thermometer stood in the open air,at 70 deg, 


In the water of the river, at............45 “ 
In sediments taken 800 feet below the 
surface,.... covcceee 49 “ 
In water 500 feet below the surface,.....48 ‘ 
in water at the top of the well,.........48 “ 


‘The experiment was repeated several times 
with the same results, showing a uniform tem- 
perature for the first 500 feet, or above the spring, 
anc an increase of one degree for the remaining 


300 feet. 


Oa the 2d of November following, the experi- 


! 
! 
} 
1! 
1} 


} 


| ture on all occasions. 
_ ber 1, 1829. 


| 


i} 
1 





| 
| 








ments were repeated, with variations intended to 
secure a more accurate result, The well had not 
been distarbed by boring for 36 hvurs. 
The thermometer stood, in the open air, at, .493° 
In water at the top of the well,.......++++-48% 
In sediment from the bottom, 800 fect deep, .514 
The time of drawing the sediment from the 
bottom was 3 1-2 minutes, The pump drawn 


from the bottom, and suffered to remain in the | 


water atthe top of the well, or drill-hole, 3 1-2 
minutes, acquired the temperature of 48 1-2. 
Repeated experiments showed that it required 
full 3 1-2 ‘minutes for water, drawn from the bot- 
tom of the well and suffered to remain immersed 
in the water at the top, te part with three degrees 
of temperature. If the reduction of the temper- 
ature was so rapid during the ascent, the temper- 


_ature at the bottom must have been 54 1-2 de- 
grees ; or six degrees higher than at the surface, | 
| or atany point above the spring, 500 feet below 
These experiments were made with |, 
| oneof Hadley’s London thermometers. Those 
| which follow were made with one of Kendali’s, 


the surface. 


which was known to indicate a lower teinpera- 
They were made, Decem- 


| Temperature of the atmosphere,.......-+-.- 34° |) 
so OF Ce TVEF a. cc cccesccccccess 32 
- of water taken from a well near 
the works, 20 feet deep,.......... 40 


at the surface of the drill-hole, .44} 
in water drawn from 823 feet 
below the surface, making no al- 
lowance for loss of temperature dur- 
ing the ascent,......+-seeeseseee 48 
If 40 degrees be taken as the temperature 


of the earth immediately below the influence of 
| the sun’s rays, it appears from these last observa. || 
| tions, that the increase of temperature is about | 
_ one degree for every hundred fect. 


This, howe- 
ver, must be less than the truth. The time occn- 
pied in drawing up the tube through water colder 
than that which it contained, was three minutes 
and 40 seconds; during which its temperature 
must have been 50 or 51 degrees; and the in- 


crease at least one degree for every 80 feet. 


The fact, that the temperature of the earth in- 


| creases as we approach its center, for the first 


1,000 feet nearly, appears to us to be established 
beyond reasonable doubt. If it continues to in- 
crease, it must be great enough, in the interior,to 
fuse all known bodies. That it does so increase, 
many circumstances render probable; though, 


perhaps, we are scarce authorized to say it is pro- 


ved, 

According to the principles of Cordier, the so- 
lid crust of the earth in the region which Mont- 
pelier represents, should be from 200 to 300 miles 


thick; the region should be comparatively free 


from volcanoes and earthquakes ; and the win- 
ters should be colder than in the same latitude in 
the west of Europe.— Boston Recorder. 





Eating. 
The Americans and the English are the great- 


— 


est eaters in the world—the most voracious de- 


vourers of meats, and the most eager for high, 
hot, and stimulating wines. Meat enough is put 


upon an American dinner table every day tokeep 


a family of Frenchmen, Italians, or even Ger- 
mans, a full week, if nota month ; meat, too, at 
that very season of the year-——the hot season— 
when its stimulus is too strong, and when the 
system demands the relief of vegetable diet. In 
the south of France, meat is eaten by the peas- 
antry only oncea week ; on Sunday, generally. 
In England, the poorer classes, who are far the 
healthier for it, do not have it more than twice a 
week, and often not even once.’ The French go 
mingle their meat with sauces, vegetables, &c., 
that but very little is eaten, though much may 
seem to be.—Dewry. 

Brineine up.—Children, in the eities of Eu- 
rope, are brought up better than ours are. The 
nurses do not keep them in their chambers, fond- 
ling over them allday. The ehildren are made 
to exercise in the open air. There they stay all 
of the day that the time from school or from 





meals will permit, The consequece is, that they 


| 








grow up with health, 
a a 
[EXERCISE OF MALES —The creat eg 

the Europeans appear ruddier and healthier thes 
we do, it strikes us, is that they exercise more 
and live more in the open air. Parks in England 
are every thing. In italy, and France, and Ger. 
many, the people live much out of doors. Every 
day their Broadways are not full, but their Bagte- 
riesare. ‘Their Coffee-houses are out of doors 

Families sit as much os possible in gardens, and 
in public places, ‘The windows are all tenanted 

Not only every city, but every town has its pub- 
lic park, adorned with trees, by the water side 

whenever it is possible; and every thing is done 
which can be done, to make it comfortable and 
refeshing, as well as fashionable. The sons of 


and with a ruddy physiog. 


_ the first families in Switzerland, with their packs 





upon their backs, walking amid the mountains.at 
the rate of forty miles a day.—-Ib. 

_ Exercise or Femates.--The English girls 
it is well known, will walk five or six miles with 
ease. They are never afraid of the air. They 


do not reason as our girls do, that to be pretty 


and “interesting,” they must be livid, pale and 


consumptive; and in order to be so, exclude 


i 
i 
| 
t 
t 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


themsclvés from the open air, from walks’ and 
parks—-but they reason naturally, that health is 
beauty, and that sickness is otherwise. English 
girls, itis said, are. almost the only girls who 
climb up the sides of the Alps, or struggle ancle 
deep, up the ashes of Vesuvius.--Jb, 





Important to Blacksmiths. 
A correspondent informs us of a very useful 


7 . . . 
| discovery he has made in burning wood coal, 








|, and requests that we make it public, The im- 
provement consists in the use of ground barkin , 


the place of dirt, as a covering for the kiln, Our 
correspondent, who is a practical blacksmith, in 
communicating the result of his experiment, 


_says—‘‘I covered with the old bark that had 


} 


| 








| 


| the true Egyptian, 


been used in tanning. I used leaves from the 
woods before the bark, the same as I would for 
covering with dirt--both leaves and bark should 
be made thoroughly wet. The advantages of 
this plan are: the kiln, if well set and well'co- 
vered, will burn much sooner, will never ‘ break 
out,’ leave fewer brands, and consequently turn 
out a larger quantity of coal. The coal is heavi- 


| er, more thoroughly burnt, and entirely free from 


dirt. 

So much impressed am I with the advantages 
of this method, that I would haul bark a dis- 
tance of five miles rather than use dirt."—Truth 
Teller. 





Egyptian Wheat, 

Welearn by a letter from Mr. John Calkin of 
Elizabethtown, Essex county, N. Y., that he has 
a new variety of Wheat, which he believes to be 
It was originally taken from 
a wild goose, has a number of small heads grow- 
ing on each side of the principal head and making 
a head an inch or an inch and a half in diameter, 
and containing in some instances 150 kerneJs of 
erain. It ismore productive than common wheat 
and is not liable to smut or the attacks of the 
weevil, It isa spring grain and requires early 
sowing. Mr. C, veing desirous to contribute his 
mite towards the improvements of the present 
age, requests us to say to such farmers as wish to 
procure seed that he will furnish them on making 
their applications to him, post paid. We are in- 
clined to the opinion that it is a valuable variety 
and worthy the attention of wheat growers.— 
Silk Cul. 


We learn from the Baltimore American that 
in the early part of the past week a sale of 200 
bushels prime German wheat was made (in this 
city) at $2. There in now no foreign wheat 10 
market. We find by reference to the Custom 
House books that the quantity of wheat import- 
ed into this market from the Ist to the 28th 0 
this month was 43,408 bushels. During the first 
nine months of the present year the import © 
wheat from Europe into this market was 120,000 
bushels, making the aggregate import from the } 
of January, 1836 to this day,164,408.—. Far & Gar 
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